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Last December 14 I spoke at Washington, D.C., 
before the Congressional Symposium on American 
Railroads, a public. two-daystudy session of the House 
Subcommittee on Transportation and Commerce to 
examine the growing problems of the railroads. These 
comments covered changes in lawand regulation which 
are urgently needed for railroads to regain financial 
stability and be able to do their job of providing low- 
cost transportation to the nation’s shippers. 


My remarks included 13 recommendations for 
changes in regulatory law or administration which 
would enable railroads to compete with less regulated 
modes on a more equal basis, which of course is all that 
we ask. These points have been well received by many 
in the industry, in government and among our ship- 
pers. Copies of the remarks now have gone to all of 
Southern Pacific's major shippers and, with their 
quarterly dividend checks this month, to our 85,500 
registered stockholders, The 7,800 employees who buy 
SP stock by payroll deduction also are receiving the 
pamphlet with their monthly reports and if other em- 
ployees would like copies they too may get them by 
asking the Public Relations Department. 


I hope that stockholders and employees alike will 
study the 13 Points and make opportunities to pro- 
mote them with their government representatives, es- 
pecially, and with relatives and friends and any shipper 
and press contacts, Just for the sake of their own job 
security, employees owe it to themselves to understand 
and be able to explain their industry’s rights and needs, 


Most of the 13 Points are not new. The unfair situa- 
tion which they address has existed for a long time, 
and I have been talking about them for 25 years. With 
more railroads now suffering financial failure, and 
even healthy railroads losing market share to govern- 
ment-fayored competition, we simply must have some 
corrective action soon. 


Let me tell you, then, about a step we have just taken 
to try to get some action on one point. It calls for re- 
moving government rate regulatory jurisdiction on 
agricultural commodities including non-perishable as 
well as perishable items when carried by rail — as is 
now the case when such items are carried by highway. 


As every good railroader knows, but not enough 


— 


A Chance For The ICC 
To Do What Congress Directed 


others understand, the railroads are 100% regulated 
on their rates, no matter what the shipment. The so- 
called “agricultural exemption” was devised many 
years ago, as a help to farmers, to permit local truckers 
to carry produce to local markets, packing sheds or 
grain elevators without any rate regulation. Nobody 
seemed to foresee that fruits and vegetables would be 
trucked, for example, all the way from California to 
New York, or that grains would be trucked from Ne- 
braska to Galveston, entirely free of price regulation, 
But that is what has happened, and over the years it 
has deprived the railroads of more and more of the 
business, especially since the advent of the refrigerated 
truck and the “gypsy” trucker. 


We have filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a formal petition asking it to grant us exactly 
the same rate exemption on agricultural items that 
truckers have long enjoyed and we have been denied. 
We are asking this only on behalf of Southern Pacific 
and that the exemption apply when shipments orig- 
inate on, terminate on and are moved on SP system 
lines only. 


This petition seeks to further the objectives outlined 
in the article on our new marketing organization in 
this issue of the Bulletin. It also is part of our effort to 
recapture lost agricultural business now that, effec- 
tive April 1, Southern Pacific and Union Pacific are 
assuming full control of their respective shares of the 
operation of the formerly jointly owned Pacific Fruit 
Express. 


Our petition gives the ICC a specific case in which to 
decide how it is going to carry out the directives which 
Congress gave it in the Railroad Revitalization and 
Regulatory Reform Act of 1976. One of Congress’ 
declared intentions in the 4-R Act is to grant to rail- 
roads “greater freedom to raise or lower rates for rail 
services in competitive markets.” Since passage of this 
Act the ICC has granted us very little such freedom. By 
our petition we are pressing the issue and anxiously 
watching to see what the commission does. All SP peo- 
ple should follow this matter and be ready to help. 
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Microwave Supervisor Vance Skinner 
(teft) and Bob Johnson, district tine- 
man ‘and equipment installer, leave 
SP’s microwave site at Cisco Butte. 
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Three major appointments were an- 
nounced recently by Chairman Ben- 
jamin F. Biaggini. All became effective 
March 1. 

Franklin E. Kriebel, 58, executive 
vice president-traffic for Southern 
Pacific Transportation Company, has 
been named executive vice president in 
the Executive Departments of South- 
ern Pacific Company and Southern 
Pacific Transportation Company. 

Robert L. King, 53, vice president- 
operations, Southern Pacific Trans~ 
portation Company, succeeds Kriebel 
as head of the Traffic Department. 

Alan D. DeMoss, 52, vice president 
in the Executive Department, succeeds 
King as vice president-operations. 

Commenting on the three appoint~ 
ments, Mr. Biaggini said: “These new 
assignments represent another step in 
our continuing effort to provide our 
customers with effective and efficient 
transportation service, which will best 
meet their needs and contribute to the 
well-being of the Company. 

“With his extensive knowledge of 
the industry and his expertise in traffic 
matters, Mr. Kriebel will be able to 
offer to me and to Mr. McNear able 
assistance in the general direction of 
the affairs of the Company and will be 
able to devote the necessary time to a 
number of special projects. 


W. O. Brown 
Completes 43-Year 
SP Career; Robert 
Byrne Succeeds 


William O. Brown, chief mechanical 
officer-system since 1970, has retired 
after a 43-year Southern Pacific career. 

Succeeding him is Robert Byrne, 
senior assistant chief mechanical offi- 
cer since mid-1977. 

Brown, who has a mechanical en- 
gineering degree from Rice University, 
joined the Company at Houston in 
1934. He moved up through various 
mechanical department positions to 
become superintendent, Mechanical 
Department, at Sacramento in 1958, 
and assistant chief mechanical officer- 
maintenance at San Francisco in 1968. 


F.E. KRIEBEL 


“Mr. King’s long familiarity with 
the service function of the Operating 
Department will be valuable in the 
carrying out of plans being developed 
by our new Marketing Department 
and with the geographical realignment 
of the Traffic Department to provide 
better service for our customers. 

“Mr. DeMoss brings extensive expe- 
rience in the Operating, Engineering, 
Purchasing and Executive Depart- 
ments to his new assignment.” 

Kriebel joined Southern Pacific in 
Cleveland in 1946 and held positions 
in New York and Chicago before com- 
ing to San Francisco in 1955. He was 
promoted to vice president-traffic 11 


W. O. BROWN R. BYRNE 


Byrne, who has B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees in chemical engineering, entered 
the railroad industry in 1952 as a 
chemical engineer for the Association 
of American Railroads in Chicago. He 
served as director of research for the 
AAR from 1964 to 1972, when he be- 
came manager of research for South- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 


R. L. KING 


A.D. DeMOSS 


years later. 

King, who came to Southern Pacific 
in 1944 at E} Paso, worked on operat- 
ing assignments in six western states 
before being assigned to San Fran- 
cisco in 1967. He was named general 
manager two years later and became 
chief of the railroad’s Operating De- 
partment in 1976. 

DeMoss, a native of Sacramento, 
started with the railroad in 1943, Af- 
ter various engineering, operating and 
purchasing assignments, he became 
vice president-purchasing in 1970 and 
moved to the Executive Department 
as vice president in 1975. 


Burlingame 
Becomes PMT’s 
‘New Home’ 


Pacific Motor Trucking Company's 
general offices have moved from San 
Francisco to nearby Burlingame. 

PMT President B.R. Johnson ex- 
plains that the move is administration- 
al only. The SP trucking affiliate will 
continue to serve customers in the San 
Francisco area from its freight termi- 
nal at 1355 Sixth Street. 

The new PMT general office address 
is 1766 E] Camino Real, Burlingame. 

PMT operates primarily in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Nevada, New Mexico and 
Arizona. The Burlingame headquar- 
ters will also be the general office for 
SP Transport Company and South- 
western Transportation Company. 


Vice President-Operations Alan D. DeMoss conducts aneighth grade 
class at St. Mary's Chinese Day Schoo! in San Francisco under Junior 


Achievement's “Project Business” program. Class discussion centers 
around the basics of free enterprise. 


SP ‘Teachers’ Make Economics Fun for Young People 


Learning about our busi- 
ness system becomes in- 
teresting and realistic for 
eighth and ninth graders 
when top executives take 
over in the classroom un- 
der Junior Achievement's 
“Project Business.” 


“They're bright youngsters and very 
much interested in the American busi- 
ness system — particularly in the part 
they'll be playing in it before long.” 

This is how Alan D. DeMoss, vice 
president-operations, sums up his re- 
actions to an eighth grade civics class 
at St. Mary’s Chinese Day School in 
San Francisco. 

Until recently, he taught the class 
for one period a week under Junior 
Achievement’s “Project Business” — 
an economic education and career 
orientation program for eighth and 
ninth graders, which provides a link 
between the classroom and the busi- 
ness community. 

The program is designed to fit intoa 
school’s curriculum, supplementing an 
existing social studies, economics or 
civics class. It operates through volun- 


teer “business consultants” who work 
closely with the teacher and generally 
take over one class session a week for 
a semester (9 to 18 weeks). They also 
organize field trips and arrange for 
guest speakers. 

About. 100 Bay Area executives 
most of them from the highest levels of 
management -- are currently servingas 
“business consultants” under the pro- 
gram, giving youngsters in 50 schools 
the benefit of their experience and 
knowledge of how oursystem operates. 

DeMoss recently turned over his 
classroom duties to John H. Williams, 
assistant to vice president, and Judith 
H. Roberts, transportation analyst, 
both of the Executive Department's 
Office of Special Projects in San Fran- 
cisco. Vice President L. E. Hoytisalso 
serving as.a business consultant. 


Project Business offers seven differ- 
ent basic business topics for study. For 
each topic in which the class shows 
an interest, such as economics, money 
and banking, choosing a career, the 
following three areas are covered: 


© Dialogue. A class discussion, led 
by the business consultant, gives a basic 
understanding and working knowl- 
edge of each topic. 


e Action. Field trips to different 
types of businesses show the students 
the diversity of American industry. 
DeMoss’ 42-member class recently 
visited most major offices at SP’s San 
Francisco headquarters. 


e Career Exploration. A discussion 
is held after field trips to help students 
identify the types of careers available 
in the business or industry visited and 
the types of education needed to quali- 
fy for jobs. 


In the lessons on money and bank- 
ing, for example, students learn how 
to balance a checking account. The 
classes covering the free enterprise 
system introduce them to basic laws of 
supply and demand. The students par- 
ticipate in a “market game” in which 
they experience some of the problems 
that confront businessmen: contend- 
ing with overhead costs, occasionally 
needing to borrow, paying taxes and 
making a profit. Finally, lessons on 
consumerism and careers teach the 
students how to comparison-shop and 
how to analyze career possibilities. 

Most Project Business classes de- 
pend on games, role-playing and dia- 
logue, rather than lecturing. “The idea 
is to make learning about our econo- 
my interesting and relevant to the real 
world,” DeMoss points out. 

As a homework assignment, for ex- 
ample, he asked his students to esti- 
mate how many eight-ounce cans of 
frozen orange juice their families would 
buy if the price were 1 cent, 25 cents, 


50 cents, $1, $2 and $5 per can. The. 


eighth graders were then asked to plot 
the results on a graph and draw a “de- 
mand curve,” illustrating the basic 
economic fact that, as the price of a 
product goes up, the demand tends to 
go down. 


R. A. Smith, supervisor-computer contro}, 
explains how SP’s TOPS system works to 
members of the eighth grade class at St. 
Mary's Chinese Day School during the 42- 
member class’ field trip to SP’s San Fran- 
cisco headquarters. 


He also gave the class several written 
tests prepared by the Junior Achieve- 
ment organization. Bulletin readers 
may wish to see if they can answer the 
questions on one of these tests. (See 
box at right.) “My class did very wellon 
that particular quiz,” DeMoss recalls. 

Project Business is one of the newest 
of Junior Achievement’s economic 
education programs and is being in- 
troduced this year for the first time on 
the West Coast. It is designed to help 


combat the misunderstanding and_ 


apathy about our economic system 
that have been found to be widespread 
among young people. 

In a recent survey of 21,000 high 
school students, for example, 50 per- 
cent did not know that our economy 
is based on the free enterprise system. 
The majority of college students in 
another survey expressed the belief 
that the average corporate profit is 
45 cents on the dollar. (See quiz.) 

The Project Business program was 
researched and developed over a five- 
year period by JA and has received a 
$750,000 grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation of Battle Creek, Mich., to 
aid in its implementation. Each busi- 
ness firm participating in the program 
contributes $350 per classroom unit. 


Test Your 
Business 
Knowledge 


This is a typical quiz given to 
eighth and ninth graders learn- 
ing about the American business 
system under the “Project Busi- 
ness” program. After some in- 
struction, most of them can pass 
it easily. Why not try it yourself 
and see how well you do? The 
correct answers appear below. 


1. The surest way to raise the 
country’s standard of living 
is to: 

(a} Limit profits. 

(b) Increase government 
controls. 

(c) Increase wages. 

(d) Lower prices. 

{c) Produce more goods per 
man-hour, 


2. Who owns a corporation? 
{a} The employees. 
(b) The president. 
(c) The board of directors. 
{d) The stockholders. 
{e) The union. 


3. Net profit is best explained as: 
(a) The mark-up ona product. 
(b) The total income from goods 

sold. 

(c} The difference between the 
material cost only and the 
selling price of a product. 

(d) The difference between sales 
income and the costs of 
operating a business, 


4, Figuring the good years with 
the bad, industry averages a 
profit on sales of: 

(a) More than 25%. 
(b) 11% to 25%. 

(c) Less than 39. 
{d) 7% to 10%. 

{e) 3% to 6%. 


5. The average tax rate on profits 
of leading U.S. corporations 
is closest to: 

(a) 905% 
(b) 10% 
{e) 20% 
(d) 30% 
(©) 50% 


Answers to Aue 
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P. G. Vajta, Vice President-Marketing 


Market Share, Profitability Are Major 


A new department — set up to help 
our railroad reach out fora larger share 
of the transportation market — is now 
hard at work at San Francisco. 

The Marketing Department is head- 
ed by Peter G. Vajta, vice president- 
marketing, who reports to Vice Presi- 
dent-Traffic Robert L. King. Vajta 
joined Southern Pacific Transporta- 
tion Company last May. After a few 
months of acquainting himself with 
SP operations, he began bringing peo- 
ple together for the new department 
in mid-November. 

“It’s certainly no secret that rail- 
roads in recent years have been losing 
a share of the transportation market to 
trucks and other modes of transporta- 
tion (due, in part, to inequities in reg- 
ulatory policies). SP also faces stiff 
competition for market share from 
other railroads,” King explains. 

“The two main goals of the new de- 
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partment will be to help SP increase 
profitability by making more effective 
use of its marketing resources and by 
improving its relative share of the 
transportation market.” 

Increasing market share means 
more than simply getting more traffic, 
King points out. “For example, your 
railroad may be carrying more ton- 
nage than its trucking competitor, but 
if he has skimmed off a lot of the pro- 
fitable traffic, and left you to haul the 
unprofitable, you're getting a smaller 
share of the market than he is.” 

“Marketing is a way of thinking 
about business, not just a matter of 
organization,” Vajta says. “Marketing, 
as } see it, exists to help management 
identify customer needs and mobilize 
all major functions to fill those needs, 
thus benefiting the customer while 
earning a profit for the railroad. This 
approach is in contrast to the more 


traditional idea of seeking buyers for 
whatever services you may offer and 
trying to increase volume by any means 
you can. 

“Important as it is to operate effi- 
ciently, you cannot reach long-range 
profit growth targets by tight expense 
control alone,” he adds. “Pretty soon 
—— no matter how well you do your 
thing — you reach a point of diminish- 
ing returns. You have to study the mar- 
ket for other answers, and our depart- 
ment has been formed to help supply 
those answers.” 

The answers, he points out, must be 
developed through careful analyses, 
research and planning by experts in 
both the traffic and operating areas. 

“None of this is entirely new to 
Southern Pacific,” Vajta says. “In fact, 
virtually all of the functions being 
incorporated into the Marketing De- 
partment have been performed in one 


to 
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K. A. Holt, Marketing Economics 


Concerns for New Marketing Department 


way or another in the past. What we 
are doing is coordinating them and 
bringing them into better focus, so that 
we can develop a systematic approach 
to making the most of SP’s market 
opportunities.” 

The new department has three major 
components: Marketing Information 
Services, Market Planning, and Ser- 
vice and Equipment Planning. 

The Marketing Information Ser- 
vices section deals with market re- 
search, market share determination, 
competitive analysis, forecasting and 
profitability studies —- among other 
matters. 

“Its primary function is to supply 
the kind of fact-based information 
needed to analyze market opportuni- 
ties and figure out which among them 
fits best with the Company’s goals,” 
Vajta explains. 

The. Market Planning group “will 


look at our major commodity market 
segments, to help determine what op- 
portunities there are for us in each of 
these areas ang what moves we should 
make to take advantage of them.” 
Initially, the group will focus on six 
commodity groups selected on the 
basis of their current and future impor- 
tance to Southern Pacific. They are: 
forest products, pulp and paper, petro- 
chemicals, transportation products, 
food products, and metals and ores. 
The third section, Service and Equip- 
ment Planning, will study and recom- 
mend actions that may. be needed to 
implement SP marketing plans based 
on opportunities identified by the 
other two sections. These actions, 
worked out :in close liaison with the 
Operating Department, may have to 
do, for example, with transit time re- 
liability ‘or car availability. 
“Conceivably, market opportunities 


may make us want to take a look at the 
Company's equipment purchase plans 
or develop other means of increasing 
equipment availability. In some cases, 
we may want to design new types of 
equipment. We may also want to ad- 
just our service to meet the needs of 
particular shippers,” Vajta explains. 

How will marketing strategies de- 
veloped by the new department get off 
the drawing board and into our day- 
to-day activities? 

“Suppose, for example, we decide 
to tackle a major issue like, ‘How can 
we improve our market share in the 
forest products area?” Vajta says. 
“Now, obviously, to answer that ques- 
tion you're talking about requiring 
changing past practices in a number of 
organizational areas, none of which is 
directly controlled by the Marketing 
Department. The necessary moves 

continued on page 14 
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SP’s Microwave Communications 


Top-Notch People Back Up 


its All-Weath 


in the winter, the best way to the top 
of Cisco Butte, a 6,430-foot peak in the 
California Sierras near Colfax, is by 
Sno-Cat. 

This bright orange, four passenger, 
tractor-like vehicle can make the trip 
to SP’s microwave site in less than an 
hour. Outfitted with its own radio com- 
munications, repair equipment, snow- 
shoes, provisions and two men, the 
Sno-Cat plays an important role in 
maintaining communications at these 
remote sites. 

Cisco Butte is part of the Company’s 
microwave system —- a system with 
more than 300 sites to provide SP’s 
communication needs. Through an 
industrial microwave band with a 600- 
channel capacity, this system handles 
radio, telephone, data and facsimile 
transmissions. It is part of one of the 
largest privately owned communica- 
tions systems in the world. 

From the heights of [0,000-foot 
mountain peaks to [00 feet below sea 
level, SP’s 7,900-mile microwave net- 
work operates at better than 99.9 per- 
cent reliability and is almost fail-safe. 
It achieves this high level of all-weath- 
er reliability through numerous back- 
up systems and eight control centers, 
often hundreds of miles from the sites, 
which monitor various functions at 
each unmanned site to detect malfunc- 
tions immediately. 

One characteristic of microwave 
transmission is that the signal travels 
in a straight line and does not bend 
with the curvature of the earth, There- 
fore in hilly and mountainous terrain, 
it is necessary to locate a microwave 
site on the peak of a mountain. This 
makes some of SP’s sites more accessi- 
ble than others. However, any of them 
may be reached within a few hours. 

Sno-Cats are the preferable mode 
of ‘transportation when traveling to 
a snow-covered mountaintop site. SP 
owns seven Sno-Cats, and contracts 
for an cighth, to provide winter trans- 


y 
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at Reliability 


portation to about 20 sites located at 
higher elevations. 

These powerful vehicles with their 
long tracks can tackle a 20-degree in- 
cline and lots of snow. But the Sno-Cat 
does have its limitations and that’s one 
reason snowshoes are carried along. In 
a few rare instances, helicopters have 
been used to transport repairmen toa 
site. 

To increase the system’s reliability 
and minimize trips to the sites, routine 
maintenance is performed monthly. 
Usually on a fair-weather day, a Sno- 
Cat driver and equipment installer will 
schedule a trip to the site. They check 
the equipment, take meter readings 
on transmitters and receivers, and look 
for trouble spots that may develop. 
Unless an emergency arises, the site 
with its numerous backup systems will 
not require additional maintenance for 
a month. 

M. C. Blanton, general superinten- 
dent of communications, explains that 
“there are three sources of power for 
most sites. We use commercial power 
to charge the batteries which operate 
the microwave system. If that power 
fails, a standby generator will take 
over automatically, And if the standby 
generator also fails, the system would 
continue to operate for at least eight 
hours on battery power.” 

Additionally, each site is equipped 
with a backup transmitter and receiver 
to prevent interruption to data or 
voice circuits if a problem with the 
primary system develops. “Any of 
these failures will set off an alarm in 
a control center,” Blanton adds. 

The Communications Department 
has eight contro] centers — from Eu- 
gene, Oregon to Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
-— which constantly monitor sites in 
their areas. Should an abnormal cir- 
cumstance develop, from loss of pow- 
er or transmitting capability to illegal 
entry or unusually high temperatures, 
an alarm in ‘the control center signals 


the problem. The center immediately 
notifies the communication office 
nearest the site to make the repair. 

Even when emergencies occur dur- 
ing severe weather conditions, it is 
imperative that the repair be made, 
but safety always comes first. Using 
the “buddy system,” two men travel 
by Sno-Cat to the site. Arrival and 
departure times at the site are radioed 
to the nearest communication office 
which maintains contact at all times. 
If the two men have to separate at any 
time, they carry walkie-talkies to com- 
municate with each other. Every pre- 
caution is taken to cope with the un- 
predictable weather conditions that 
may arise. 

High winds and heavy, drifting snow 
can cover the buildings which house 
the equipment at these mountain sites. 
Buildings subjected to these severe 
weather conditions have hatches on 
the roof to provideentry in heavy snows 
and snorkles to provide air and vent 
exhaust to the generator if snow covers 
the building. 


Above, District Lineman and Equip- 
ment installer Bob Johnson (left) and 
Vance Skinner, microwave supervi- 
sor, head for the microwave site in a 
Sno-Cat. At left, Don Carroll, manag- 
er of the BD Communications Office 
in San Francisco, checks the moni- 
toring equipment which detects mal- 
functions at sites hundreds of miles 
away. 


“Just being in a storm presents 
enough problems,” says Bob Johnson, 
district lineman and equipment in- 
staller. “But we're safety conscious 
and are trained how to do things cor- 
rectly, ‘Safety first. You never get your- 
self in a situation you can’t get out of* 

- that’s our motto.” 

On several occasions SP employees 
have assisted or rescued stranded peo- 
ple caught in a blizzard. Often these 
are other repairmen trying to get to 
their microwave sites. The rugged 
Sno-Cat, with its warm heater and 
ability to travel under almost any 
weather conditions, provides imme- 
diate protection from a storm and the 
means for reaching a safe location. 

But old man winter isn’t the only 
one to present a few problems. As 
Johnson notes: “In the spring you get 
floods when the snow melts. then you 
have mud and slush, and the summer 
brings-out the rattlesnakes. Fortunate- 
ly, the system is so reliable that we 
don’t have to contend with these con- 
ditions too often.” Oo 
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SP's Fund 
For a Clear 
Conscience 


The letter contained a worn $5 bill 
and no return address, 

“Forty-nine years is a long time to 
wait before taking care of this matter,” 
the writer of the letter stated, “but I 
wish to right the wrong I did as a boy 
of 13 by lying about my age when buy- 
ing a passenger train ticket to a town 
in East Texas where my grandmother 
lived. 1 was a poor lad in 1929, and I 
stated I was [2 in order to save a few 
cents. 

“Tam enclosing $5 to clear my con- 
science, and I hope it is adequate com- 
pensation for the wrong done to the 
Cotton Belt.” 

This donation, like many similar 
ones over the years, was added to SP’s 
“conscience fund.” More than $800 in 
small amounts has been contributed to 
the fund since 1970. 


Burke Joins 
PR Department 


Jack Burke has joined SP’s Public 
Relations Department at San Fran- 
cisco, where he will serve in the capa- 
city of news editor. 

Burke, 29, spent the last five years 
writing and reporting on business and 
financial affairs from Washington, 
D.C. He was the 
Washington editor 
of Railway Age and 
Banking magazines 
from 1975 until this 
year. Burke previ- 
ously covered leg- 
islative and regula- 
tory developments 
in the communica- 
- tions field, ranging 


: J. JoBURKE 
from ‘cable. television to ‘specialized 
common carriers. : : 

Burke, a: .native “of “New Haven,’ 
Conn.,-is .a graduate of Yale College. 
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PFE Split Takes Effect in April 


Southern Pacific Transportation 
Company and Union Pacific Railroad 
have announced that the split-up of 
assets and operations of the Pacific 
Fruit Express Company, their co- 
owned refrigerator car line, will be 
effective April 1. . 

SP and UP have been working out 
the details to divide PFE since last 
year. The‘result is that each railroad 
will operate ‘its own refrigerator car 
subsidiary. at eee 

SP ‘will retain ‘the name of Pacific 


Fruit Express for its subsidiary. The 
UP subsidiary will be called Union 
Pacific Fruit Express. 

Employees of the old PFE in SP ter- 
ritory will remain employees of the 
new PFE and those in UP territory will 
be employed by the new UPFE. 

The railroads said the split-up will 
give each company better control ‘of 
refrigerator car services along its lines 
and improved coordination with train 
operations and traffic solicitation 
programs, .. 


Safety Training 
For New Employees 


One of the new features of SP’s 1978 
safety program is safety training for 
new employees to teach them safe work 
procedures in their respective crafts 
before they begin performing actual 
service. New Maintenance of Way em- 
ployees are given three days of training 
and Mechanical Department employ- 
ees four days. 

Designed by the Safety Department, 
the program includes both classroom 
work and field demonstrations. It is 
conducted by the local safety officer 
and an officer of the division or plant 
where the new employees are to be 
assigned. 

Classes have already been held for 
38 new employees on the Cotton Belt, 
Lafayette and Sacramento Divisions. 
“We expect a significant reduction in 
the number of injuries to new employ- 
ees,” says O. J. Pilcher, manager-em- 
ployee safety, “now that we can teach 
them the basics of working safely ina 
relaxed atmosphere before they start 
on their new jobs.” 

Accepted for membership in the Wise 
Owl Club because they prevented se- 
rious injury to themselves by wearing 
proper cye protection equipment were: 
A. A. Ayala, welder’s helper, and J. 
Ontiveros, laborer, both of the Tucson 
Division; and L. L. Anderson, welder, 
Oregon Division. 


Eyeglasses Needed 


The Millbrae (Calif.) Lions Club is 
collecting used eyeglasses, sunglasses, 
lenses, frames and cases for distribu- 
tion to men, women and children in 
underdeveloped countries around the 
world. 

If you would like to contribute any 
such items to this worthy project you 
may send them directly to Matthew 
J. Boxer, Millbrae Lions Club, 1364 
Madera Way, Millbrae, CA. 94030. 


Railroad Lithographs Available 


Well-known railroad photograph- 
er Henry Brueckman has produced 
two 8x10 color lithographs of SP’s 
Bicentennia! locomotives suitable for 
framing. 

One shot shows three.of the colorful 
units at West Colton; the other shows 
the units at the head end of a freight 


train at Cajon Pass on the Palmdale- 
Colton Cutoff. 

The two lithographs are available 
for $5.00 per set, plus 75¢ for mailing 
(California residents add 30¢ sales tax) 
from Henry Brueckman, Box 4445, 
Vallejo, CA 94590. 


Big Brother, 
Little Brother, 
And Friends, Too 


‘Copper Tree’ 
Starts its Own 
Family Tree 


It wasn’t that way when Junior 
Achievement started Jast fail, but that’s 
how it is now. 

Achievers of “Copper Tree” at Port- 
land are counselled by one of the very 
few married advisor teams in the na- 
tion. That came about when JA Ad- 
visors Rich Small, chief clerk to the as- 
sistant vice presidcnt-sales, Portland, 
and Deanne Pickthorne. clerk on the 
extra board at Brooklyn, were married 
last December, 

Copper Tree, which transforms plas- 
tic leaves and a 14-inch-long. seven- 
stranded capper wire into an attractive 
rooted copper tree with 175 branches 
dripping with copper leaves, has pros- 
peréd under the Smalls’ guidance. The 
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“At first it sounds like a big com- 
mitment,” David Weikart points out, 
“but once you get into it, you realize 
how easy it is.” 

David, manager of equipment, 
budget and contro] in the Car Service 
Bureau of the Transportation Depart- 
ment at San Francisco, had a few re- 
servations about the Big Brothers pro- 
gram when he started four years ago, 
but not any more. His Little Brother, 
Michael Riahi, 11, has opened his eyes 
to a rewarding program that benefits 
both of them. Big Brothers is a non- 
profit organization that matches fa- 
therless boys with volunteer men ina 
one-to-one personal relationship. 

“Having a youngster around gives 
you a whole new perspective about 
the world we often take for granted,” 
David notes. “As you get older you 
lose the ‘gee whiz... wow’ excitement 
about things that children experience 
while learning. There’s nothing like 


Achievers have won a blue chip award 
— the highest monthly honor a com- 
pany can get — and have progressed, 
according to Rich, from “ ho-hum 
participants to real enthusiasts.” 

Rich became involved with JA be- 
cause he “wanted to work with an un- 
structured group in an unstructured 
atmosphere to help create order out of 
chaos.” He believes he has succeeded. 

“But JA has been good for both of 
us.” he adds. “Working with these 
teenagers has helped our own matur- 
ing processes.” 

The JA company is counselled by 
both Southern Pacific and Pacific 
Motor Trucking Co. Dale (Rocky) 
Bechtold, clerk at Brooklyn, is the 
remaining advisor for the SP team, 
with Glenda Glenn, secretary to the 
superintendent, as alternate. 

The PMT team is advised by Dis- 
patcher Ray Holtcamp, Driver Paul 
Geiger and Carl (Doc) Wallner, assist- 
ant terminal manager. 

In addition to their SP Careers and 


the inquisitive mind of a kid between 
the ages of 7 to {1 to make you aware 
of all that’s going on around you.” 

David has also learned that being a 
Big Brother doesn’t mean he has to 
plan a special event every time he gets 
together with Michael. That’s not the 
important part of the program. 

“The important thing is to include 
him in whatever you're doing. Just 
having him around our house can be 
as important as a camping trip. For 
the first few years, many of the things 
Michael and | did excluded my wife. 
It really cramped her weekends. Now, 
quite often, all three of us do things 
together and it works out fine.” 

Being a Big Brother has been a 
pleasant experience for David and he 
recommends it highly. “After all.” he 
says, “Michael’s my best friend! I 
would definitely encourage anyone 
who even thinks he might be inter- 
ested, to give Big Brothers a try.” 


involvement in JA, the Smalls find time 
to pursue other interests. Deanne isan 
accomplished calligrapher: Rich is a 
“strong” billiards player. And together 
they painted a 55-foot-tall totem pole 
— a project which‘took days of plan- 
ning and historic color research. 


' 
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The View from 
His Bridge: 
Harbor Seals 


Lyman E. Fancher, bridge tender 
on the midnight to 8 a.m, shift on SP's 
rail bridge over San Francisco Bay, is 
an authority on harbor seals. 

He first spotted them from the win- 
dow of the control tower about 50 feet 
above the 7.500-foot-long Dumbarton 
Bridge in 1966. 

Since then, he has donned a wet suit 
to swim with them. designed and con- 
structed a floating blind which he cart- 
ed out to the salt marshes to get acloser 
look at them, and has recorded details 
of their lifestyle with both still and 
movie cameras. 

His studies of the harbor seal have 
helped to carn hima master’s degree in 
biology from California State Univer- 
sity at Hayward. 

He has also lectured on the elusive 
marine mammals at Stanford and the 
University of California. 

Fancher, 32, joined SP in 1965 as 
a tower operator at Newark, Calif. A 
year later, he was asked to fillin asa 
bridge tender and decided he had found 
the perfect job. 

Not all railroaders are enthusiastic 
about the bridge tender’s job, They 
don't like the isolation of spending a 
shift in the middle of the bay, alone in 
the tower where the diesel engine that 
swings the bridge open for marine 
traffic is kept. 

But to Fancher it was the perfect set- 
up. He has been interested in nature 
and wildlife since he was a Boy Scout, 
and his “office” high above the bay 
gave him the opportunity to observe 
the comings and goings of the crea- 
tures which inhabit the bay and its 
shores. 

Also, when he wasn't opening the 
bridge for sailboats and barges (some- 
times as often as 12 times a shift on 
summer weekends), he had plenty of 
time to study for biology courses at 
Cal State. 


Fancher can sometimes see 50 or 
more seals in the waters near the bridge 
- particularly in April and May, the 
calving season for the colony. which 
he estimates has a maximum popula- 
tion of about 300 at that time of the 


year. 

He has discovered that about 60 per- 
cent of the seals Jeave the colony after 
the pups are grown and never return. 
Some have been traced to other nearby 
bays along the California coast. 

While he has been unable to discov- 
er any particular social system in the 
colony, his observations indicate that 
the harbor seals are “healthy, stable 
and an extremely adaptable animal.” 

Part of the reason, Fancher thinks, 
is because of the mother’s devotion to 
her pups. She does not feed for three to 
four weeks while she nurses them. And 
when she decides that the pups are old 
enough to learn, she literally carries 
them on her back while she goes out 
into the bay to fish. 

Their only enemy in the bay is man 
and the high speed power boats that 
are finding their way into the salt 
marshes in increasing numbers. But 
Mowry Slough and an adjacent marsh 
area near the bridge are included ina 
new federal wildlife preserve which, 


he believes, will provide a degree of 
protection for the colony. 

Fancher plans tocontinue his studies 
of the harbor seal and eventually write 
a book about ‘them. He is also plan- 
ning a book about “working as a rail- 
roader in a truly unique location.” 

“There are about 150 species of birds 
in this area,” he says, “and some very 
unusual animals. For example, the red 
bellied satt marsh mouse is found no- 
where else in the world.” 

He and a friend are making a wild- 
life film in Guatemala during their 
vacations. They hope to get it ready 
soon for showing to general audiences. 
Fancher also finds time to serve 
volunteer game warden for the Audu- 
bon Society on occasional weekends. 

And he continues to get a kick out of 
climbing the 54 steps up ta his tower 
“office” nightly in all kinds of weath- 
er to preside over the controls of one 
of Southern Pacific’s most important 
bridges. 


— 


Do You Know 
Any interesting 
SP People? 


We're looking for Southern 
Pacific employees with interest- 
ing or unusual outside activities 
and hobbies. 

If someone you know at work 
is an energetic volunteer, active- 
ly participates in community af- 
fairs, or pursues an interesting 
avocation on his own, let us 
know, And please don't be shy 
about calling attention to your 
own accomplishments. Send his 
or her name and a few details to 
Southern Pacific Bulletin, One 
Market Plaza, San Francisco. 


CA 94104. 


SP’s New Marketing Department concluded 


could involve changes in 
how we deploy our sales and 
solicitation efforts, how we 
view our pricing strategies, 
how we handle empty cars, 
the length of trains, their fre- 
quency and so on — a very 
broad range of issues. 

“What will happen is that 
the Marketing Department 
will package a comprehen- 
sive plan, taking into ac- 
count the specific objective, 
the steps we need to take to 
reach that objective and 
what the price tag will be. 
Also included will be a care- 
ful analysis of the benefits to 
be gained, with a projection 
of what effect the plan will 
have on the Company’s fi- 
nancial performance — on 
its net income. 

“The plan will then be 
submitted to top manage- 
ment for consideration in 
terms of our overall goals 
and objectives. If everything 
adds up to their satisfac- 
tion, they will take the neces- 
sary steps to put the plan 
into effect. 

“} think it’s clear by now,” 
Vajta adds, “that eventhough 
marketing is organization- 
ally within the Traffic De- 
partment, we relate equally 
to both the Traffic and Op- 
erating Departments. Effec- 
tive marketing is certainly 
related to sales and pricing 
activities, but it is equally 
a function of how we operate our 
trains. Are there enough cars? Are 
they the right cars? Are they spotted at 
the time customers want them to be 
there? Do we deliver them to where 
they're supposed to go well enough? 
And so forth.” 

The Marketing Department now 
has 55 people “on board,” with an- 
other 28 to go before it reaches full 
strength. Vajta estimates that about 75 
per cent of the planned 83-member 
staff will have transferred to the new 
department from other SP positions, 
and that the majority of the 25 per cent 
brought in from outside the Company 
will have had some experience in the 
transportation industry, although not 
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P.M. McNamee, Market 
Development (Metal & 
Ores) Manager 


D. B. Schecter, Market 
Development (Forest 
Products) Manager 


A. H. Bryant, Service 
Planning Manager 


S. A. Burd, Service & 


Manager 


necessarily in railroading. 

The department has three broad 
targets for the immediate future: 

(1) to develop accurate informa- 
tion about what our market share 
actually is in various commodity areas 
and to strengthen and improve all of 
our information-gathering systems. 

(2) to differentiate among the many 
market opportunities available and de- 
velop systematic programs to go after 
those that are most.attractive. “Strate- 
gically, we intend to place special em- 
phasis on certain market segments that 
are particularly important to us, while 
at the same time continuing to fulfill our 
obligation to provide good service on 
a profitable basis to all our shippers.” 


Equipment Economics 


(3) to “ring the cash regis- 
ter” by tackling some very 
specific projects that can 
help increase the Company's 
profits this year. 

Vajta cites two examples 
in the “ring the cash regis- 
ter” category: “We are look- 
ing at the perishables busi- 
ness moving from California 
eastward, We think there is 
a good opportunity to re- 
gain some of this business, 
much of which has been lost 
to the unregulated truck- 
er. We're also developing a 
plan whereby we'll be better 
able to serve the California 
food products industry as it 
reaches its peak season in 
1978. We did some experi- 
mental work on that last 
year and had some very fa- 
vorable results, which we 
feel can now be expanded 
and improved upon.” 

The market share concept 

as a measurement of com- 
pany performance is rela- 
tively new to the railroad 
industry, Vajta says. “In the 
past, railroads have tended 
to focus primarily on reve- 
nue and carload statistics. 
But you can have yearly in- 
creases in revenues and car- 
loadings and still not know 
how well you're doing rela- 
tive to the total opportuni- 
ties available. I think we are 
taking a major step forward 
toward improving SP’s per- 
formance in the market place by mak- 
ing market share a part of our Compa- 
ny’s goal structure.” 

In his view, SP’s opportunities for 
growth in the years ahead are extreme- 
ly promising. “The geography our rail- 
road serves is the most rapidly growing 
part of the United States, and this fac- 
tor will become even more important 
if we.are able to join forces with the 
Seaboard ‘Coast Line. We have great 
financial resources which make it pos- 
sible for us to take advantage of the 
market opportunities available to us. 
And we have a tremendously com- 
petent, loyal group of people. This, 
in the long run, is probably our great- 
est strength.” 


APPOINTMENTS 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 8. A. 
Branstetter to manager, maintenance support: W. A. Matthews 
fo assistant manager, maintenance support; A. F. Glés to 
maintenance support supervisor; at Los Angeles: M. E. 
McGinley to division engineer. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS GEPARTMENT: At San Fran- 
cisco: E. RB. Barnes fo supervisor of agreements; J. M. Fitzsim- 
mons and i. M. Munson, bot to fabor refations officer; at 
Houston: B. G. McCann to assistant-manager of personnel. 
employment. 

INTERMODAL TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Fran- 
cisco: R. G, Yates to manager-intermodal cost controt and 
research, J, L. Bratton to supervisor of car service: at 
Portland: M. W. Johnson fo assistant area manager-inter- 
modal sales: at Los Angeles: K. £. Nygaard fo supervisor of 
car service. 

MARKETING DEPARTMENT: (All at San Francisco) 

MARKETING INFORMATION SERVICES GROUP: N. A. Zisman 
to manager-marketing information services; 8. R. Woolsey to 
manager-market research; B.C, Odegaard to manager-traffic 
data services, 0. J. Hermann to coordinator-traffic data 
services, W. J. Brickwedel fo competitive analyst (truck): 
S. S. Marquard to manager-forecasting; R.{. Cannon to man- 
ager-special projects; Mrs. K. A. Holt to manager-marketing 
economics. 

SERVICE AND EQUIPMENT PLANNING GAOUP: J. 8. West to 
manager-equipment planning: E. J, Morrissey to manager- 
equipment utilization; M. A. Rountree to group product 
manager-equipment: G. E. Weadward and L. P. Jones, both to 
product manager; J. W. Stark io group product manager: 
S.A. Burd to manager-service and equipment economics; 
J. R. Joyce to assistant manager-service and equipment 
economics; A. R. Bryant fo manager-service planning; D.C. 
Xing, &. 2, Piwonka and Jt. M. Shelly, aff fo service manager. 

MARKET PLANNING GROUP: M. K. Spaulding to market 
planning, pricing coordinator; 9, B. Schecter to manager- 
market development (forest products}; R. W. Thull to 
manager-matket development {food products); F. M. Ms- 
Namee to manager-market development (metals and ores). 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: Mrs. W. H. 
slones fo special assistant; R. L. Magee to power supervisor; R. 
L. Angel to route manager: at Cerritos: W. J. Morgan and B. R. 
McKillop, Dott to supervisor of training; at Baytown: W. E. 
Langtord to trainmaster; at Los Angeles: Mrs. J. F. Leatherman 
to chief clerk 10 superintendent. Appointed assistant train- 
master: A.W. Bankston at Beaumont; 0. &. Hickman at Strang: 
C. Lk. Poe at Houston. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At Long Beach: A. P. Mignosa to 
assistant district sales manager; R. P. Lenaker to safes 
representative. 


RETIREMENTS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: 1. J. Brady. senior 
tax accountant; A. M. Frazee, timekeeper; Leah ONeit, 
secretary, W. G. Phelps, news editor; M. A. Stahowski, chief 
clerk, W. 4, Strawn, assistant manager-pricing: E. 8. Suelficha, 
administrative assistant; 0. A. Torley, special assistant. 

GENERAL OFFICE, HOUSTON: Mrs. A. 4. Cude, audit 
assistant: 8. J. Keller, assistant manager, purchasing and 
Services; George A. Rembert, assistant manager, pricing and 
divisions; Lee F. Roberts, Je, examiner, industrial Relations. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND BEPAIR PLANTS: P. Berliskt, 
agent-telegrapher; S, L. Williams, delivery leader. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: 8. Golden, maciiine operator; W. N. 
Marshall, helper; C. E. Pearcy, tefegrapher-cierk. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: R. A. 
Ables. conductor; J. V. Adams, electrician; 8. A. Brawn, sheet 
metal worker; Dykeman, helper; G. J. Flore, district super- 
visor-car service; @. Gallagher, ticket seit . Galvan, foco- 
mative supplyman; 0. Hall, crew dispatcher; M. Mahli, clerk: T. 
McCoy and M. MeQuirter, coach cleaners, 8. H. Perkins, con- 
ductor; 4, M, Sanchez, machine operator; §. A. Vasquez, weider. 

OREGON DIVISION: M. S. Fleming, chief timekeeper; J. 1, 
Randle, conductor; U. 8. Stout. claims inspector; L. J. Ternbull, 
assistant area manager-intermodal. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. J. 
Garllio and G, Flores, /aborers; A. G, Gossage, brakeman; J. 6. 
Rubens, plant manager; $. & Streit, carman; M.’ Walker. 
faborer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: K. B. Arms, helper; J. T. Nash, 
district sales manager; ¥. L, Witiitord, yardmaster. 


Gyorse 


AMAR 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: H. F. Kitpatrick, roadmaster. 

TUCSON DIVISION: M. Carrillo, track supervisor; K. W. 
King, assistant claims agent; F, L. Pate. district safes 
manager. 

WESTERN DIVISIGN: C.'1. Adkins, business car chef: W. B. 
Blevins, terminal superintendent; 1. €. Cazby. engine fore- 
man; 8. M. Kenny, clerk; W. Lott. fead painter: J. P. Posada, 
locomotive supplyman; P. Sout. coach cleaner; 4. T. Still. 
ticket clerk. 

GTHERS: €. C. Christensen, district sales manager, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; L. ¥, Fischer. sales representative, Philadelphia; 
BY Pratt, chief statistician, Amtrak; J. K. Soton, passenger 
service inspector, Amtrak. 

Cotton Belt: J. £. Duckett, conductor; J. Turner, faborer; H. A, 
Sander, car foreman. 


DEATHS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: R. P. White, time- 
keeper, Pensioners: E. E. Earl, assistant to chief engineer: H. 1. 
Haudbine, office accountant; L. H. Ostertoh, cashier; K. K. 
Schomp, assistant to vice president, Personnel Department: 
A. F. Schram, work order examiner. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: A. T. Smith, 
general foreman. Pensioners: M. D. Barfield, car inspector; 
V. J. Clay, carman; H. Foitik, tocomotive engineer; L. Francis 
and S. N. Green, helpers, W. Johnson, brakeman; MM. Melton, 
carman; J. A. Montathano, clerk: V. M. Pharms, faborer; R. C. 
Pinsan and M. Robles, machinists; G. Shell, telegrapher-clerk; 
J.P. Stone, conductor. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: E. C. Colbert, carman; 
W. S, Guillet, foreman; B.C. Russell, machine operator; H. 
Scherer, general freight & passenger agent, 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: W. 0. 
Kanstanzer. special claim adjuster. Pensioners: W. Nt. Alwaré, 
mechanic: P, M. Arias, faborer; L. S. Bill, carpenter; E. F. 
Carson, clerk; ©. E. Cook, focomotive engineer; A. R, Cox. 
machinist; W. T. Dalker, brakeman; A. €. Einert, trainman; J.C. 
Evans, conductor; A.B. Gomer, /aborer; J. P. Kanaly, carpenter; 
7.E, McKenna, machinist; N. Mebead, central power operator; 
W. ©. Nicholson, foreman; £. £. Norman, focomotive engineer; A. 
H. Norris, engineer; M. T. Reed, switchman; M. E. Smith, clerk; 
5. N. Souilies, fefper; W. E. Stratman, signal engineer; &. L. 
Taylor, brakeman; &. B. Tayter, porter; J. T. Taylor, /ocomotive 
engineer,-K. 8, Webh, foreman; G. W. Young. machinist. 

OREGON DIVISION: 7. L. Slmmans, extra gang foreman. 
Pensioners: P. Arcade, /aborer; V. 1. Bentley, /ocomotive 


engineer; R. 8, Davison, conductor; W. H, Franzen, supplyman; 
a. T. Heald, clerk; C. W. Jones, Jocomotive engineer; C. Kjos, 
faborer; ©. B. LaFrance, carman; T. L. Me€nerney, locomotive 
engineer, 8. R. Mcheynolds, foreman; W. Monte, machine oper- 
ator; G. N. Prentiss, tie inspector, &. A. Stoddard. locomotive 
engineer; W. B. Tate and H. B. Yokley, conductors. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: W. Q. 
Russell. ‘ocomotive engineer. Pensioners: &. 7, Austin, foco- 
motive engineer; J. 6. Brockbank, carman; F. W. Cadenhead, 
agent-telegrapher; F. B. Chase, locomotive engineer; H. B. 
‘DeBolt, machinis Emmert, helper; C. E. Emmons, welder; 6, 
O. Esplng. patrolman; 6. R, Evans, blacksmith; G. A. Gillette, 
record custodian; . Gutewskl, crane operator; 6. B. Holt, 
assistant district freight and passenger agent; V, A. Larece 
and A. W. Longhoter, helpers; W. A. Lindley, car inspector: L. 
Mikaelsen, carpenter; J. 8, Morgan, boiermaker; 0. E. Moriarty. 
blacksmith; HG. Munn, machinist; J, J. Prendergast. conduc- 
for: 1. Quist, foreman; E. Rivera, machinist; E. J. Springle, 
carman; J, A. Taylor, locomotive engineer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: J. £ Byars, fore- 
man, G, 0. Fela, faborer; R.C. dones, foreman; E. Kalich, fabor- 
er; Rd. Kasharek, switchman, 0. W. Nance, foreman; €. J. 
Strange, conductor; W. M. 2. Woods. roadmaster; M. Zurita, 
laborer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: 0. Akew, car in- 
spector; G. 0. Kively, assistant chiet train dispatcher; 0. £. 
Shute, suppiyman. 

TUGSON DIVISION: Pensioners: 0. Brown, janitor; L. H. 
Chappel, crane operator, &. &. Eastham, focomotive engineer: 
M. J. Godirey. machinist; W. &. Hughes, clerk: F. V. Lopez, he/per; 
L. Tate, truck driver; ¥. 9, Wall, locomotive engineer. 

WESTERK DIVISION: t. 6. Eckaleln, felegrapher-cierk; 
E.L Richard, /ocomotive supplyman; B. A, Quigley. conductor 
Pensioners: J, H. Amaral, conductor; J. Amato, assistant 
foreman, V. Arellana, laborer; M. Biagar, machinist; R. K. Clark, 
lounge car attendant; J. M. Conrad, painter; P. 1, Dantibs, 
Jaborer; W. T. Derby, electrical foreman; 3, G, Ebest, jocomo- 
tive engineer; W. F. Egan, clerk, M. &. Fluker. foreman; F. Gon- 
alex, laborer; W. 8. Guyon, assistant agent, P. Jones and B. M. 
Manes, focomotive engineers; 6. M. Jordan. messenger; A.B. 
Morrison, pipefitter; H. A. O'Connor, machinist; H. &. Rau, 
carpenter; J. E. Rodgers, helper; A, Sacconaghl, car inspector: 
LR. Sapp, business car chef, J. A. Schroeter, clerk; 0. K. Setty. 
conductor; W. B. Shittistte, focomotive engineer; H. E. Smith, 
chief ticket clerk; R. L. Smith. conductor; N. Turley, porter; B. 
0. Turner, car inspector; G. A. Vennerl and 4. Wolfe, clerks. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: C.K. Brown, fecomotive engineer, 
SDBAE: J. J. Kane, general agent, Chicago: 6. E. Winstead, 
assistant cashier, NWP. 

Cotton Beit: J. @. Barton, car foreman; 8, &. Farmer, assist- 
ant building engineer. Pensioner: 0. Blaylock, faborer. 
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Buy Bonds 
For a Better 
Tomorrow 


“By the time you're ready to wear 
that hat for real, we'll have a stack of 
U.S. Savings Bonds ready to pay for 
your colicge education.” 

That's what Western Division Loco- 
motive Engineer Errol B, Ohman tells 
his son, Mike, 7, as he signs up to buy 
bonds under SP’s Payroll Deduction 
Plan. 

“It’s a great way to save,” he points 


out. “The money comes out of your 
paycheck automatically before you 
ever sec it, so you don't miss it, and the 
bonds arrive regularly cach month in 
the mail.” 

U.S. Savings Bonds pay six percent 
interest when held to maturity of only 
five years, Lost, stolen or destroyed 
bonds will be replaced free, If the need 
arises, bonds can be cashed by your 
bank. Interest is exempt from state 
and local taxes, and federal tax can be 
deferred until redemption. 

A $37.50 monthly U.S. Savings 
Bond allotment will give you a nest- 
egg worth $2,532 in only five years. 

“And you couldn't find a safer in- 
vestment,” Ohman adds. “Savings 
Bonds are backed by the full faith and 


credit of the federal government.” 

A third generation SP engineer, he 
advises his fellow railroaders to “climb 
aboard for a good deal” by signing up 
for the Payro!] Deduction Plan, This 
year's sign-up campaign starts April 
17. 
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